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JUNIOR VOLUNTEERS 


—a new dimension in volunteer service 


by Robert B. McCreech 


A psychologist recently was quoted 
as saying that much of man’s cur- 
rent difficulty stems from the fact 
that many persons have developed 
“social consciousness without social 
feeling.” 

In other words, many know, but 
don’t care. 





Robert B. McCreech is director of the School 
Bureau of the United Community Services of 
Metropolitan Boston. This article is adapted 
from a presentation by Mr. McCreech at the 
1959 Annual Meeting of the American Hospital 
Association in New York City. 
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My own observation has been 
that the ideal of brotherly love is 
too often stored in the mind rather 
than translated into overt behavior. 
Yet this concept rightfully deserves 
as much attention as the concept of 
the “free man,” for there can be no 
real freedom for the individual 
without an accompanying concern 
for others. What I am suggesting is 
that the “altruistic citizen” needs to 
be cultivated today more than ever. 

If we accept the fact that our 
communities are growing bigger, 
more impersonal, more compli- 
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cated and more specialized, then we 
are challenged to show some con- 
cern not only about the uncom- 
mitted person in the community 
but, more specifically, about how 
best we can awaken in young 
people an interest in participating 
in community life through volun- 
teer service. 

This raises several questions: 

1. Have young people demon- 
strated that they can be properly in- 
volved in volunteer service? 

2. What are some obvious 
motivations of young people in vol- 
unteer service? 

3. How can we better evaluate 
junior volunteer experiences? 


YOUTH CAN BE INVOLVED 


Let us consider the first question. 

Until recent years there has been 
little research concerning youth 
participation in volunteer pro- 
grams. The most valuable studies 
have been those sponsored by the 
Boy and Girl Scout and Campfire 
organizations. These studies suggest 
many guide lines for volunteer pro- 
grams with youth. 

Through the leadership of Dr. 
Thomas J. Curtin, state director of 
civic education in Massachusetts, 
and other school and community 
leaders participating in the program 
of the School Bureau of Boston’s 
United Community Services, we 
have been able to accumulate some 
interesting data regarding 5500 
boys and girls who have partici- 
pated in volunteer service projects 
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over a three year period, including 
volunteer assignments in 34 
Greater Boston hospitals. 

A large number of these young 
people have shown they are suf- 
ficiently competent to evaluate and 
conduct their own school and com- 
munity programs. This has been 
demonstrated by their exhibits at 
health and science fairs; in work 
performed in school laboratories, 
fine arts and industrial art shops; 
in community projects where young 
people have influenced whole towns 
and cities in the direction of im- 
proved health and urban develop- 
ment facilities. 

It is heartening to note how their 
excellent working relationships with 
adults illustrate a point brought out 
by Dorothy M. Roberts in her 
book, Partners With Youth.* Mrs. 
Roberts contends that the impor- 
tant element in maintaining an ef- 
fective partnership with youth is 
confidence in youth and suggests 
three guide lines for such relation- 
ships. Adults should: 


© Work within the range of teen- 
age interests and abilities, 

e Work with rather than for 
teen-agers, and 

e Permit the young people to 
have a voice in selecting the 
projects on which to work. 


We have found evidence that not 
only is youth needed, but that youth 
needs to engage in constructive en- 


*Roberts, Dorothy M., Partners With Youth, 
Association Press, 1956. 
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deavors to realize their own poten- 
tialities and to gain status. 

One of our student volunteers 
made the following statement: 
“Why did we go back to serve in 
the hospital? No one forced us. We 
went back because we were needed. 
And that’s important—to be 
needed—and to be there when you 
are needed. It grows on you, this 
sense of responsibility. If our ex- 
perience meant no more than that, 
it was worth it. But it did mean 
more. It meant a chance to disprove 
the blanket censure by many adults 
who unfortunately are more aware 
of teen-age crime than they are of 
teen-age service.” 

What this boy suggests is that 
lessons regarding care and concern 
for others can be better learned 
from actual experience in volunteer 
programs than from classroom 
work alone. 


MOTIVATIONS 


A second point in considering 
youth participation in service proj- 
ects centers on the reasons why 
young people volunteer. This is an 
area that is being presently re- 














Serving meals to incapaci- 
tated patients is one of 
many duties performed by 
junior volunteers in hospi- 
tals. Other duties handled 
by hospital juniors include 
writing letters, running er- 
rands and reading to 
patients. 
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viewed in Boston. Space does not 
permit a listing of all the motives 
covering every facet of volunteer 
service, but here are some of our 
findings: 

¢ They want to be helpful. 

e They want to explore a job 
possibility. 

e They have a friend at school 
or in the neighborhood who is an 
enthusiastic volunteer. 

e They want to satisfy a per- 
sonal need. Some, for example, are 
bored wasting time during a 
summer vacation. 

e They want to meet interesting 
adults. 

e They seek prestige, perhaps 
recognition, through receiving a de- 
scriptive line in a school year book. 

e They are motivated by spiri- 
tual ideals. 

e They want to avail themselves 
of the opportunity to give service 
through school or community-spon- 
sored service groups with which 
they are affiliated: Kiwanis Key 
Clubs, Student Council Service 
Committees, Junior Red Cross, Ex- 
plorer Scout Troop or Horizon 
Club unit. 


e They want to make new 
friends among teen-agers coming 
from other schools who share 
similar interests. 

¢ They find volunteering part of 
a family tradition. 

e They want to counteract, out 
of a sense of duty, the feeling that 
all youth are irresponsible. 

e They volunteer for the fun of 
it. 

e They seek academic credit or 
experience which will help assure 
consideration for college entrance 
or job placement. 

e They are searching for some- 
thing meaningful beyond personal 
desires and goals. 

In considering this varied list of 
motives we need to remind our- 
selves that every boy and-girl is dif- 
ferent, the homes and schools from 
which they come are different and 
hence their motives and needs are 
different. However, since the health 
and welfare agencies which they 
serve are also different, there is 
usually room for all in the field of 
voluntary service. 


EVALUATION 


The foregoing suggests there is a 
strong need to develop a new di- 
mension in volunteer service: 
evaluation in depth (See Report 
From Washington Service Bureau, 
p. 9). This new dimension should 
include a sensitive consideration of 
what volunteer service actually 
means in the lives of junior volun- 
teers. To this end, representatives 
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from hospitals and other com- 
munity agencies might assemble in 
the classroom to discuss the volun- 
teer experience in its totality. All 
are part of a community team, and 
schools want partners who can help 
them test values regarding the ac- 
ceptance of civic responsibility in a 
community setting. 

It is not enough merely to in- 
clude junior volunteers in service 
projects. It is essential that there 
be a follow-up examination into 
what happens to these young people 
after the volunteer experience, what 
opportunities exist for them to tell 
about their experiences in their 
school or to people in the com- 
munity, how many of these volun- 
teers enter medical or health 
careers, and, finally, how much ac- 
ceptance and support is given to the 
young volunteers by the community 
itself. Time and effort put into such 
a program is surely not wasted 
when one considers a response such 
as the following from one of the 
5500 student volunteers in Boston’s 
UCS School Bureau program: 

“As a junior volunteer I was able 
to get out of my own little world 
and meet a much broader world. I 
was able to feel needed and learned 
to accept many things. . . . Although 
we got no money for what we did, 
I think we’ve gained a lasting fact: 
if something unfortunate comes up 
in my life, I feel now that I can 
understand it perhaps a little better. 
I am grateful to have had this 
chance of serving others.” . 


The Auxiliary Leader 
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meeting the responsibilities of their 
leadership positions. 

From advance information | 
know that the faculty will be good 
and will include one outstanding 
educator, a man well trained in 
adult education. The three day pro- 
gram will allow time for formal pre- 
sentations as well as discussions in- 
volving all registrants. Can any of 
us be so complacent as not to see 
that here is an opportunity for 
growth, training, stimulation and 
development? 

Of course, | know your first re- 

action to my mention of this in- 
stitute. You immediately will think, 
does my auxiliary have money to 
spend on such as this? Is this the 
best way our limited funds can be 
invested as far as our hospital is 
concerned? Can I, as president, 
president-elect, board member, or 
committee chairman, arrange to be 
away from my home and family for 
three or four days at this time? 

It is my belief that an investment 
of time, money and effort at an in- 
stitute such as this can bring tre- 
mendous long-range returns to your 
auxiliary in terms of improved and 
expanded service to your hospital. 

Talk this idea over with your 
auxiliary board, and definitely, with 
your hospital administrator. I think 
all will agree that this is indeed an 
opportunity your auxiliary cannot 
afford to miss. 

Chicago is delightful in May. I 
am truly looking forward to seeing 
many of you there. 





Mrs. George H. Gardner, presi 
dent of the Service League, Chi: 


cago Wesley Memorial Hospital) 
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admires a model ship co 
structed by a young patient i 
the hospital's orthopedic ward 
Mrs. Gardner and a corps o 
seven volunteers spend man 
hours weekly teaching arts an¢ 
crafts to patients in this ward 


THESE VOLUNTEERS GO ‘THE SECOND MILE’ 


Seven dedicated volunteers at Chicago Wesley 
Memorial Hospital help reawaken an interest in living 
in patients forced to face the future as cripples. 


Depression, even in the healthy 
person, is not always easily lifted. 
But the depression that settles over 
the young paraplegic who will never 
walk again, the accident victim fac- 
ing months of painful surgery, the 
amputee worrying about how to use 
an artificial limb—can be like an 
impenetrable wall. It takes more to 
alleviate it than muttered sympathy; 
it requires stern effort and a cheer- 
ful, determined spirit. 

Such a spirit is Mrs. George H. 
Gardner, president of the Service 
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League of the Chicago Wesley Me- 
morial Hospital who, in addition to 
her duties as president, serves as 
guide and mentor to a dedicated 
corps of seven volunteers who 
spend many hours in the hospital’s 
orthopedic ward each week. Their 
task is to teach arts and crafts to 
the patients there. Their real mis- 
sion, however, often turns out to be 
something more: the reawakening 
of an interest in living in patients 
forced to face the future as crip- 
ples. During the almost three years 
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of the group’s activity some of the 
results they have achieved have 
been heartwarming; others unex- 
pected. For example, they have 
even launched a few patients on 
gainful business careers. 

One such was a young amputee 
who faced a bleak future of lifelong 
unemployment. A former truck 
driver, he saw himself assigned to a 
life of uselessness. Urged on by 
Mrs. Gardner and her corps of vol- 
unteers he learned to do copper 
tooling, then leather tooling, then 
how to make jewelry and other 
small objects. Eventually he pro- 
duced pocketbooks, billfolds and 
bracelets of such craftsmanlike 
quality and attractiveness that 
League members had no difficulty 
selling them in the hospital gift 
shop, turning the proceeds over to 
him. This was just the kind of lift 
he needed. Now, home with his 
family, the amputee conducts from 
his wheelchair, a small business of 
his own. He has expanded his small 
self-produced inventory to include 
ties, sox, billfolds, jewelry and other 
articles ordered from a mail order 
house. This business provides him 
with an income, but, more im- 
portantly, it confers a feeling of 
worth and usefulness. 

Another patient made 200 brace- 
lets all of such attractiveness that he 
was able to dispose of the lot of 
them at a nice profit to tourists visit- 
ing a resort area near his home. 

The Service League provides the 
supplies for making the articles in 
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the ward budgeting $1800 a year 
from their general fund for this pur- 
pose. During the year this amount 
usually is augmented by gifts from 
friends and former patients. The 
vast array of materials—from small 
bits of fluff for trimming stuffed 
animals, some very elaborately, to 
the sizable hand looms used for 
weaving—are purchased by Mrs. 
Gardner. Supply-buying is a major 
project in itself because of the 
variety of materials needed. 
Through her years of experience in 
this work—before coming to Wes- 
ley Mrs. Gardner spent several 
years as a Red Cross worker in the 
art and craft department of the 
Great Lakes Naval Hospital—she 
has gained access to a number of 
reliable sources for obtaining the 
often unique and individual items 
needed. 

Patients may keep the articles 
they make. Many of the pocket- 
books, jewelry boxes, belts, and the 
like are exceptionally handsome 
and it gives joy to the patients to be 
able to give these as birthday gifts 
or Christmas gifts to relatives and 
friends. If a patient is working on 
an article and runs out of material 
he needs only put in a call to the gift 
shop on the main floor and the 
needed material will be sent up. If 
a patient is having difficulty with an 
article and needs assistance, a call 
to the Service League office will 
usually bring either Mrs. Gardner 
or another member of the corps to 
lend a helping hand. One member 
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of the corps visits the orthopedic . 


ward at least once daily; all spend 
regular time there two or three 
times a week. 

All seven of the volunteers in this 
group are skilled in the arts and 
crafts they teach the patients. If 
some new craft idea is suggested by 
a patient or visitor that they know 
nothing about, they learn. As Mrs. 
Gardner says, “You name it, and 
we'll do it.” Recently a patient de- 
cided he would like to make Italian 
match boxes like the exquisite 
variety of tooled leather and copper 
imported from Italy. Through the 
ingenious use of Christmas card 
pictures he was able to match in 


beauty and workmanship the ele- 
gance of the original imports. 

So successful and effective has 
this project become that the hospi- 
tal has asked Mrs. Gardner and her 
group to instruct nurses in arts and 
crafts on the isolation floor so that 
the patients there might benefit 
from this kind of therapy. The ef- 
forts of this dedicated corps of vol- 
unteers recall the words of one hos- 
pital administrator, Louis Peelyon 
of Grossmont Hospital, La Mesa, 
California, who recently com- 
mented: “The type of service the 
Pink Ladies provide cannot be 
bought, and if it could—we couldn’t 
afford it!” 
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TOMORROW IS ALWAYS TOMORROW 


He was going to be all that he wanted to be—tomorrow 
None would be kinder or braver than he—tomorrow. 
A friend who was troubled and weary, he knew, 
Who'd be glad of a lift—and who needed it, too— 
On him he would call and see what he could do—tomorrow. 
Each morning he stacked up the letters he’d write—tomorrow; 
And thought of the folks he would fill with delight—tomorrow, 
And hadn’t one minute to stop on his way— 
“More time I will give to others,” he’d say, “. . tomorrow.” 
The greatest of workers this man would have been—tomorrow. 
The world would have hailed him had he ever seen—tomorrow. 
But, in fact, he passed on, and faded from view, 
And all that he left here when living was through 
Was a mountain of things he intended to do—tomorrow. Author 
unknown. Reprinted from Pertinencies News, Arizona Hospital Associa- 


tion, Phoenix, December 1959. 
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Washington 
Service 
Bureau 


Ten teen-agers who have served 
community hospitals through Aux- 
iliary programs will arrive in Wash- 
ington, D. C., March 27 at the in- 
vitation of President Eisenhower. 
They will be among the 7,000 
Americans, both young and old, 
who will attend the White House 
Conference on Children and Youth. 
The conference is a call to action 
for all America to prepare its youth 
for the rapidly changing world in 
which we live. The conference 1s 
the sixth such one called by Presi- 
dents of the United States in the last 
half century. The first, summoned 
by President Theodore Roosevelt in 
1909, was followed by enactment 
of child labor laws and the estab- 
lishment of the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau. President Wilson called the 
1919. It en- 
couraged minimum health and wel- 
fare standards for children. 

One of the organizers of this 
\ conference is Mrs. Alice 
Roosevelt Longworth, daughter of 
President Theodore Roosevelt. She 
recalls that fifty years ago her 
father spent all of Christmas Day 
in the White House personally ad- 
dressing 217 invitations requesting 
citizens to attend the first confer- 
Today the President has 
plenty of help. The 1960 confer- 


second conference in 


yeal s 


ence. 
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ence is a citizens’ one, run by the 
people of the United States. Mil- 
lions of Americans, including 
health leaders, have attended ad- 
vance community meetings and 
state “little conferences” to discuss 
the problems and needs of young 
people. These preliminary discus- 
sions set guide lines for the work 
groups to be held in Washington. 
Patricia Sussmann, secretary of the 
AHA Council on Hospital Auxil- 
iaries, and Delbert L. Price, admin- 
istrator of Children’s Memorial 
Hospital, Chicago, will represent 
the AHA at the conference. 

It is expected that the confer- 
ence will make headlines in coun- 
tries throughout the world. The 
Voice of America will broadcast 
news to contrast the Moscow-con- 
trolled youth rallies, which exploit 
and propagandize youth delegates, 
and the American method of freely 
discussing youth problems. Some 
500 foreign guests have also been 
invited to attend the conference to 
watch our democratic methods at 
work. Four of these guests are hos- 
pital personnel from such far-flung 
places as Mexico, the Philippines, 
Turkey, and Japan. 

A key purpose of the White 
House Conference is the develop- 
ment of a follow-up plan to carry 
conference findings back to the 
grass-roots level of American life. 
Here auxiliary members, both indi- 
vidually and as community leaders, 
may aid in preparing today’s youth 
for tomorrow’s responsibilities. 





HAPPY LITTLE CLOWNS HELP 


MAKE FAIR A SUCCESS 


Idea of the month is the little 
clown feature introduced last year 
at the annual country fair of St. 
Joseph’s Hospital Auxiliary, Phoe- 
nix, Arizona. The little clowns were 
small fry fair visitors made up to 
look like the comical circus per- 
formers. On Fair day, the children 
could go to a special booth where 
clown makeup was applied for 25 
cents a face. Some of the kids ar- 
rived in clown costumes and had 
their faces made up to match the 
particular clown personality they 
wished to represent. Others just had 
clown makeup applied and wore 
paper ruffs around their necks. Ac- 
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cording to a report from the aux- 
iliary, the kids loved the idea and 
from 11 a.m. until closing time the 
fair grounds were teeming with 
clowns. Mrs. Eugene T. Wesolow- 
ski, a woman member of the Phoe- 
nix Clown Club headed the contin- 
gent of auxiliary members applying 
the greasepaint. The women were 
kept busy all day without interrup- 
tion and by early afternoon most 
mothers had difficulty in recogniz- 
ing their happy offspring. One pur- 
pose of the project was to promote 
the country fair, and the little 
clowns certainly came through, the 
report said. 


The Auxiliary Leader 











Questions 


Question. We would like to obtain 
some information on auxiliary fund 
raising campaigns. Does the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association have ma- 
terial available on this subject? 
Answer. Yes, the Library of the 
AHA has available on loan a body 
of helpful material on this subject 
including descriptions of actual 
fund raising projects successfully 
carried out by various auxiliaries. If 
you will address your request to: 
The Library, ‘American Hospital 
Association, 840 North Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago 11, this material 
will be forwarded to you on a 
month’s loan. 


Question. What is the theme for 
National Hospital Week this year? 
Answer. The theme for the 1960 
National Hospital Week will be 
rhe Hospital—Many Hands and 
Many Skills.” This theme encour- 
ages hospitals to emphasize again 
the ideas developed in last year’s 
‘More Roads to Recovery:” 
that people and the skills they offer 
are the keys to care and recovery 
ind prime factors in considering 
hospital costs. It also encourages 
further emphasis on the promotion 
of hospital careers. 
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Question. /s there a national or- 
ganization of Candy Stripers? 
Answer. There is no national or- 
ganization of Candy Stripers, the 
teen-age volunteers, there are only 
the local organizations of teen-age 
volunteers serving in individual 
hospital. The manual, The Teen- 
Age Volunteer in the Hospital, re- 
cently published by the American 
Hospital Association, describes the 
organization of a program for teen- 
age volunteers, and suggests guiding 
principles and standards. Your hos- 
pital administrator will have re- 
ceived a copy of this publication as 
a membership service from the 
AHA. We are sure he will be happy 
to let you borrow this manual if you 
are considering organizing such a 
program in your hospital. 


Question. How many general 
meetings should an auxiliary have 
each year? 

Answer. There is no specific re- 
quirement as to the number of 
meetings an auxiliary should plan 
each year. However, the auxiliary 
meetings schedule should be 
planned to achieve continuity of 
program and develop membership 
participation. Regularly scheduled 
meetings with well planned pro- 
grams are an important factor not 
only in sustaining interest but in in- 
creasing membership. 
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by Mrs. Wadsworth L. Hinds 


When the administrator of our hos- 
pital—the Thayer Hospital in 
Waterville, Maine—first suggested 
that the auxiliary might be inter- 
ested in sponsoring a training class 
for baby sitters, I must admit I was 
not overly enthusiastic. At that time 





Mrs. Wadsworth L. Hinds is president, Thayer 
Hospital Auxiliary, Waterville, Maine. This 
article is adapted from a presentation by Mrs. 
Hinds at the Auxiliaries Project Parade at the 
1959 Annual Meeting of the American Hospital 
Association in New York City. 
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A baby sitter helps her small charge 
pick out a favorite bedtime story be- 
fore the final tuck-in for the night. 
The baby sitter is a graduate of the 
Thayer Hospital baby sitting course. 


I was beset by the difficulty of main- 
taining the status quo of an aux- 
iliary whose ranks had been deci- 
mated by “flu”, the rigors of a 
Maine winter; impossible driving 
conditions, and a mass exodus to 
“warmer climes.” 

Later, however, when Pearl 
Fisher, our administrator, pre- 
sented the idea in more detail at a 
board meeting, we were all en- 
thusiastic and impressed. The rea- 
sons for sponsoring such a course 
seemed to us important and valid. 
First, it would be a real community 
service—a way of promoting good 
relations between the community 
and the hospital; secondly, it was 
hoped that by exposing young girls 
to the hospital environment we 
might foster a desire to make a ca- 
reer of some aspect of hospital 
work, and thirdly, the course 
would, we hoped, cut down on 
avoidable accidents, both to the 
baby and to the baby sitter. What 
really brought the idea into focus in 
Miss Fisher’s mind was the case of 
a young girl who had been brought 
to the hospital suffering from a se- 
vere eye injury due to an accident 
while baby sitting. She had let the 
pan go dry in which she was heating 
a baby’s formula; the bottle had ex- 
ploded filling her eye with glass. 


The Auxiliary Leader 
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Subsequently, she lost that eye. 

A committee from the auxiliary 
was appointed, the chairman being 
a woman active in Girl Scout work 
who was interested in the course as 
a Girl Scout project. Miss Louise 
Laney, a nurse on the staff of the 
Thayer Hospital, a gifted teacher 
and director of clinical education in 
our practical nurse program, agreed 
to take on this project on a volun- 
tary basis in her spare time. She set 
up the course for Saturday morn- 
ing and planned the content and 
presentation. Each session was to 
last two hours, with the entire 
course running from six to eight 
weeks. One of the baby food com- 
panies publishes an excellent pam- 
phlet on baby sitting and Miss 
Laney followed the general outline 
as presented in that pamphlet. 

We put a notice in the local news- 
paper and agreed we would start 
with as few as six students and with 
ten a desirable limit. As it turned 
out, 15 enrolled at the first session 
and 21 at the second. Each girl was 
interviewed personally before being 
accepted. 

At the first session, the instruc- 
tor emphasized the general philoso- 
phy of baby sitting, stressing the re- 
sponsibilities involved not only of 
the baby sitter to the parents, but 
vice versa. These responsibilities 
are really just two sides of a coin. 
It is up to the parent to inform the 
baby sitter of important do’s and 
don’ts, and up to the baby sitter 
to find out these regulations as well 
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as rules for her own behavior and 
what is expected of her. To facili- 
tate this rapport, Miss Laney uses 
an information sheet which she sug- 
gests should be filled out in writing. 
The information sheet covers sub- 
jects such as children’s names, feed- 
ing instructions, special bedtime in- 
structions as to ventilation, toys, 
prayers, etc. A space is included for 
listing favorite games and stories, 
where clothing is to be found, and 
vital telephone numbers. 

At the first session the girls were 
shown how to change a diaper, us- 
ing a doll as a model, and how to 
prepare a formula. Safety precau- 
tions were stressed throughout. At 
the end of the session the U. S. Gov- 
ernment bulletin Jnfant Care, pub- 
lished by Children’s Bureau, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, was given to the students. 

The next session was concerned 
with the child from 1 to 6, and a 
bulletin The Child from One to 
Six published by Children’s Bu- 
reau, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, was distributed 
at this session. The emotional side 
of the child’s development was es- 
pecially stressed as that is an aspect 
of child care the baby sitter is most 
likely to have to handle; what to do 
if the child wakes up and cries in the 
night, for example. 

At the next three sessions, Miss 
Laney had outside speakers address 
the class. First were two auxiliary 
mothers who described actual ex- 
periences with baby sitters—good 
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and bad. One auxiliary member 
who is skilled in dramatics, acted 
out the right and wrong way to be a 
baby sitter, how to answer the tele- 
phone, etc. She emphasized the im- 
portance of a neat, clean appear- 
ance. At this same session a movie 
entitled “Baby Sitter”, released by 
our state department of health and 
welfare was shown. 

At the following session a doctor 
spoke on first aid, explaining what 
to do immediately following an ac- 
cident, especially in the case of 
choking which must be treated at 
once. 

At the final session, a nursery 
school teacher spoke about play 
and play materials, suggesting ways 
the baby sitter could entertain and 
amuse the child by bringing books 
or little records, acting out stories 
with the child, and so on. She sug- 
gested that the more gentle games 
be played toward bedtime. 

After this came the graduation 
ceremonies. Much was made of 
this. This was a dress-up affair and 
the girls arrived wearing their 
prettiest dresses. Certificates were 
handed out and our hospital ad- 
ministrator, Pearl Fisher, gave a 
little talk. Then, all together, the 
students recited the baby sitters’ 
pledge. Refreshments consisting of 
cookies and punch were served. 
The girls took it very seriously and 
enjoyed it enormously. I would like 
to share with you the baby sitters’ 
pledge as it covers an aspect of baby 
sitting not often considered: “I 
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solemnly pledge myself to carry out 
my profession of baby sitting faith- 
fully. 1 will hold in confidence all 
personal matters and family affairs 
coming to my knowledge, mindful 
of my obligations. I will do all in my 
power to protect and watch over all 
children committed to my care.” 

A little news story and a picture 
of two of the girl graduates was 
published in Maine’s largest Sunday 
paper, The Portland Sunday Tele- 
gram. This story was picked up by 
one of the wire services and ap- 
parently hit practically every paper 
in the country. Letters poured in 
from all over the United States. 
Some were from auxiliaries and 
hospitals, others from church 
groups, young mothers’ clubs, and 
Legion auxiliaries. All were in- 
terested in promoting a_ similar 
course. Parents Magazine also re- 
quested permission to do an article 
on our course. 

We, in the auxiliary, feel that this 
is a complete and comprehensive 
course considering the time allotted 
to it. The baby food companies, the 
life insurance companies, the state 
and federal bureaus of health and 
welfare have all been most helpful 
in sending pamphlets and interest- 
ing materials. We have prepared 
an Outline of the course. A limited 
number of mimeographed copies of 
this outline are available upon re- 
quest. Requests should be ad- 
dressed to: Mrs. Charles Towne, 
Thayer Hospital Auxiliary, — 
ville, Maine. 


The Auxiliary Leader 




























BOWLING HELPS) 
THIS HOSPITAL jg 

\ «Wii \ 
GET ON THE BAH 


At Fairmont (W. Va.) General 
Hospital, bowling, the ever popular 
American sport, is performing the 
dual function of providing pleasant 
recreation for hospital personnel 
while also promoting good com- 
munity relations. 

It all began six years ago when 
men employees from the various 
hospital departments decided to 
start a bowling team. Some months 
later they ran into difficulty through 
lack of sufficient funds to pay the 
bowling league fee and buy bowling 
shirts. Hearing of this, the Fairmont 
Women’s Hospital Association pro- 
vided the necessary financial sup- 
port—a practice they have con- 
tinued each year. 

As time went on, the team’s 
bowling scores began to appear in 
the hosp-tal news bulletin Hilltop 
Generalities. This served as a chal- 
lenge to women employees who de- 
cided to organize a team of their 
own. Again, the Women’s Associa- 
tion provided financial support. The 
women employees have now 
formed their own bowling league 
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consisting of six teams. The girls 
enjoy the sport and the friendly 
competition between the teams has 
helped create a cheerful, good- 
humored spirit among the em- 
ployees, the hospital reports. In ad- 
dition, the project has developed 
into an excellent example of co- 
operative effort as two teams are 
supported by the Women’s Hospi- 
tal Association, two by the medical 
staff, and two by the hospital’s board 
of trustees. The sponsors furnish 
the league fees as well as the bowl- 
ing shirts carrying the name of the 
hospital. The teams’ activities help 
make the hospital known and thus 
promote good community relations. 
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and quotes 


*“PRESENTEES’ 
“ABSENTEES’ 


MAKING 
OUT OF 
Attention must be given to a hos- 
pital’s responsibility for control of 
absenteeism through the adminis- 
trator, the director of volunteers, 
department heads, and supervisors. 
The administrator has the ultimate 
responsibility for seeing that duties 
are carried out in all areas and he 
must consider the problem of ab- 
senteeism on all levels. 

Emphasis on “presenteeism” by 
recognition of good volunteer at- 
tendance is very important. Good 
attendance records should be recog- 
nized by management, using such 
methods as individual congratula- 
tions and bulletin announcements. 
Incentive plans or merit awards 
also are very effective, for example 
a pin or certificate for so many 
hours of time given with minimal 
“absenteeism”. Good working con- 
ditions as to environment, equip- 
ment and uniforms help to increase 
“presenteeism”’. 

It has been observed that the 
direct responsibility for control of 
“presenteeism” falls principally 
upon heads of departments and su- 
pervisors. They must show immedi- 
ate interest in, and learn the causes 
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for any volunteer “absenteeism”. 
This shows their concern for the 
volunteer and certainly indicates 
the importance of, and need for the 
volunteer's help. 

.. . Orientation and training are 
of the utmost importance and it 
is during this period that we should 
emphasize the need for “presen- 
teeism” in the volunteer—Harry 
B. Roby, administrator of the 
Primary Children’s Hospital, Salt 
Lake City, writing in Sunshine 
News, the monthly news bulletin of 
that hospital. 


1960 PROJECT PARADE 
If your auxiliary has de- 
veloped an unusual project 
that you would like to 
share with others through 
the auxiliaries Project 
the 


Association 


Parade at American 


Hospital an- 
nual meeting in San Fran- 
cisco, August 29-Sept. 1, be 
sure to let us know. Send a 
full deseription of the proj- 
ect to: Council on Hospital 
Auxiliaries, American Hos- 
pital Association, 840 
North Lake 
Chieago II. 


projects to be presented is 


Shore Drive, 


Selection of 


going on now. Deadline for 


all entries is May 1. 


The Auxiliary Leader 
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GUARDIANS OF THE WORLD’S FREEDOM 


The junior volunteers have shown 
a practical way of giving service 
to the community and are not 
living in an ivory tower. 

They are doing what America 
needs today if it is to be the 
guardian of the world’s freedom 
—giving leadership.— 

MsGr. TIMOTHY F. O'LEARY 
superintendent of the 
Archdiocesan Parochial Schools 


of Boston. 
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